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ABSTRACT 

This report reviews research on early childhood 
education and provides an annotated bibliography of key references. 
Sections focus on research on effective school-ing, early childhood 
education, differentisa effects of program models and teaching 
practices, and congruence between the early childhood education 
research cuid the effective schooling research. Reviews of research on 
effects of preschool are arranged according to the categories of 
long- and short-term benefits cind effects on different student 
populations. A total of 28 key references and 20 additional 
references are cited. (RH) 
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Introduction 

Education in the lecond hilf of the twentieth 
caitoiy has been characterized by increases in 
the providon of educatiofirl programs for pre- 
school-sge diddren* The largest wave of 
preschool education a^^fy has been the 
federal^ fohded Head SUurt program, estab- 
lished in tihe 1960s to hel^ diildren overcome 
the cognitive, social, emotional, and physical 
deficits that firequ«ptly accompany growing up 
in econAmical1[)r deprived homes. By providing 
an array of educational and social services to 
childrai and their iiimilies, Head Start 
programs are designed to foster general well- 
being and enhiuice school readiness, so that 
these children mig^tgain the full benefit of 
their school experiences snd be more success- 
ful in life generally. 

If Head Start and other programs for economi- 
cally disadvantaged children can be shown to 
make a positive difference in these children's 
school and life experiences, their impact can 
be veiy widespread. Schweinhart(1985) 
points out that one-fourQi of all chfldren 
under 4ie age of six are living in poverty, and 
that three-fUthti of the mothers of three- and 
four-year-old children now work outside the 
home. However, fewer than 20 percent of the 
nation's three- and four-year-olds from poor 
fiimilies are currently enrolled in Head Start 
programs. 

Kindergarten enrollment has also increased 
dramatically in recent years, ^liileonly 
seven states mandate kindergarten atten- 
dance, about 95 percent of all children cur- 



rently attend kindergarten (Sava 1987), and 
23 percent of these attend fbll-day programs 
(Karweitl988). 

In addition to the generally recognized need to 
provide some kind of extra siq>port to children 
from lowrincome homes, there is another 
reason for the dramatic increase in educa- 
tional programs for children before first grade. 
This is the increase, alluded to above, of 
mothers in the workforce. Many parents who 
are not at home with their children in the 
daytime are not satisfied with unstructured 
day care or babysitting, preferring that their 
children participate in more formal learning 
experiences. 

Finally, some of the increased interest in and 
push for structured preschool programs comes 
from the unfortunate notion, held 1^ some, 
that education is a race to be won, and those 
who start first are more likely to finish ahead. 
Commenting on this source of pressure for 
preschool education, Elkind (1988) says: 

...the choice of the phrafe Head 
Star^ was unfortunate. Head 
StartT does imply a race. And not 
surprisingly, when middle income 
parents heard that low-income 
children were being given a Head 
Start," they wanted a similar Head 
Starts for their children, (p. 23) 

A great many educators and researchers view 
early childhood education as beneficial to 
children's cognitive and social development 
These proponents-includhig virtually all of 
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ihe.researchen and theorists whose work was 
consulted in order to prepare this document- 
base their conviction on personal observation 
and on the many research studies linking 
early chfl Aood piDgrams to desirable out- 
comes* These outcomes will be described in 
detail in a later section of this report 

It is important to note, however, that some 
educators, such as Elkind (1988), Katz (1987), 
Zi^er (1986), and representatives of the Na- 
tional Association for the Education of Young 
Children (1986) warn against too much 
formal, hi^y structured education for veiy 
young children. These and other writers have 
called attention to three mi^r objections to 
school-based programs. As summarized 1^ 
Katz, these objecticns include: 

• Such prognuns, because th^ are to be 
conducted in sdiools normally serving ele- 
mentaiy-age children, will inevitably 
adopt formied academic teaching methods 
that earlly childhood specialists generally 
consider developmentally inappropriate 
for under-six-year-olds. 

• Researdi reporting positive long-term 
benefits of eariy education programs is 
based on the ktod of hi^ quality of staff 
and program implementation unlikely to 
be duplicated in most school districts. 

• Others...cite the special risks of public 
school programs for young black children, 
suggesting that sudi children need com- 
prehensive programs that include health, 
nutrition, social services, and parent in- 
volvement, as well as informal curriculum/ 
methods, (p.2) 

In addition, writers such as Herman (1984) 
and Puleo (1988) call attention to the issues 
surrounding the half-day/full-diQr kindergar- 
ten controvert. They note that some educa- 
tors and researchers feel that the additional 
hours are too fatiguing for young children and 
that, in any case, increasing allocated time 
does not iiecessarily enhance prc^gram quality. 

Given this array of assertions and reserva- 
tions about preschool and kindergarten 
programs, it is important to examine what 
wen-designed researdi studies reveal about 
the long- and short-term effects of early 
childhood education. 



It is also important to determine whether 
different effects are produced by different 
models for early diildhood programs-to deter- 
mine, for example, whether didactic, teacher- 
directed programs or less-structured, **discov- 
eiy** models produce superior cognitive and 
behavioral outcomes. Finally, we need to 
determine whether different populations of 
students respond differently to early childhood 
education in general or to particular program 
models. 

The EfiPective Schooling 
Research 

The relationship of the early childhood educa- 
tion research to the general effective schooling 
research is also of interest to teachers, admin- 
istrators, theorists, and researchers. The 
effective schooling researdi base developed 
over the past two decades tells us a great deal 
about what school and classroom practices are 
effective for students in general. 

The series of topical ^thesis documents of 
which this report is a part examines particu- 
lar topic areas against the backdrop of the 
general effective schooling researdi to deter- 
mine points of congruence and identify any 
areas where the general and specific bodies of 
research do not match. 

To achieve this, the present report invokes the 
general effective schooling research cited in 
Effective Schooling Practices: A Research 
Synthesis (Northwest Regional Educatonal 
Laboratoiyl984). In reviewing the many 
research findings dted in this document it is 
important to remember that they did not, for 
the most part, emerge fiwm stucfies conducted 
with children younger that first graders. 
Many of these studies are therdbre not 
applicable to these veiy young children, 
because the settings and treatments employed 
in them represent what Katz described above 
as Tormal academic teaching methods that 
early childhood specialists generally consider 
developmentally inappropriate for under-six- 
year-olds.** (1987, p. 2) 

There are, nevertheless, several points of 
congruence between the two literatures, and 
these will be noted following a discussion of 
the research on early childhood education. 
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The Early Childhood 
Education Research 

We are concerned here with research con- 
ducted with children three, four, and five 
y&ars old«-the ages which are the focus of most 
preschool and Idndergarten programs. Thus, 
programs and treatments conducted with 
in&nts and toddlers are excluded from the 
analysis, as are those custodial care arrange* 
ments not intended to promote children*8 
general development or fester fiuniliarity with 
academic activities. In addition, we need to 
point out tiiat the focus here is the general 
early diildhood education resemth; we have 
not conducted a detailed analysis of the 
research on special programs for handicapped 
children. 

Twenty-eight research documents were re* 
viewed in preparation for this report. Eigh- 
teen were studies, eii^t were reviews, and two 
reported the results of both a study ^nd a 
review effort Seventeen reported the results 
of research conducted with preschool children, 
six concerned researdi with kindergarteners, 
two reported on research with boUi groups, 
and three had to do with research with these 
plus either younger or older children. Many of 
the studies hsd a longitudinal design, and the 
minority of the studies and reviev^ were 
concerned with economically disadvantaged, 
urban, largely black populations. 

About half the studies and reviews looked at 
the effects of preschool or kindergarten in 
general on the cognitive and affective develop- 
ment of participants. The rest were concerned 
with specific components within the context of 
preschool or kindergarten, such as the effects 
of parent involvement in early childhood 
programs and the differential effects of 
curriculum models. Many outcome areas were 
examined, particularly the effects of early 
childhood programs on IQ, achievement, inci- 
dence of grade retentions, and incidence of 
referrals for remedial or special education. 

The Effects of Preschool 

The early studies and evaluations of Head 
Start programs produced a finding that educa- 
tors and researchers of the 1960s and 1970s 
found disheartening: that while impressive 



cognitive gains result fi^om preschool partici- 
pation, these gains level off and, in most 
cases, completely "wash out" by the end of 
second grade. That is, before the end of the 
primaiy grades, there are no longer any IQ or 
achievement differences between children who 
had attended preschool prcgnuns and de- 
mographically similar children who had not 

Many writers, however, have pointed out that 
this convergence of scores for preschool par- 
ticipants and nonparticipants is to be ex- 
pected. *We simply cannot," notes Zigler 
(1986), ^inoculate children in one year of 
preschool against the ravages of a life of 
deprivation." Thus, the federally funded 
Follow Through program for primaiy children 
was developed to help them maintain and 
increase the ga^ns they had made as pre- 
schoolers. 

Meanwhile, other research was being con- 
ducted regarding Head Start and other 
preschool pn^grams, and attention began to 
shift fi^m the limited focus on the IQ scores of 
preschool ''graduates^ to other cognitive meas- 
ures and, particularly, to noncognitive out- 
comes, botti short-term and long-term. 

Short-term Benefits 

Research has established a variety of short- 
term benefits associated with disadvantaged 
children's preschool attendance* As noted 
above, IQ and achievement scores increase 
dramatically (Berrueta-Clement, et aL 1985; 
Consortium for Longitudinal Studies 1983; 
Illinois State Board of Education 1985; Irvine 
1982; Miller and Dyer 1975; Schweinhart 
1985; Bronson,etal 1985). In addition, 
Bronson, et al. found preschool graduates to 
exhibit better task completion and more 
cooperative interaction with peers. 

Of the vatijus curriculum models used in 
preschool programs, the greatest short-term 
benefits are obtained when children partici- 
pate in so-called ''didactic'' programs-pro- 
grams which have a pre-academic focus, in 
v^hich the teacher selects and directs the 
riiiQority of the classroom activities, and in 
which tiiere is a high degree of structure 
(McKey, et aL 1985; Powell 1986; Schwein- 
hart, et al. 1986; Huston Stein, et al 1977). 
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Long-term Benefits 

After the first wave of research which cast 
doubt on the long-term value of preschool 
programs for economically disadvantaged 
children, researchers and early childhood 
specialists began to question Oie wisdom of 
using mfy cognitive measures-and particu- 
larty IQ scores-as the indicator of program 
success. The 1985 nHnois State Board of 
Education review states that: 

...growing reservations about the 
validity and limitations of using 
IQ as predictor and sole indicator 
of academic achievement led to 
the inclusion of scholastic achieve- 
ment, scholastic placement, non- 
cognitiye development, and social 
responsibility as other indications 
of effectiveness, (p. 16) 

Many researchers have found that, like IQ 
differences, the migority of adiievement dif- 
ferences between preschool participants and 
nonparticipants disappear by the middle of 
the primaiy years. OUier researchers and re- 
viewers, however, such as Lazar and Darling- 
ton (1982), Gray, et aL (1982) and tht> nimo?s 
State Board of Education (1985) report that 
cognitive gains did persist beyond the primary 
years among the disadvanta^ student 
populations with which they were concerned. 

It is in the noncognitive realm, however, that 
the greatest benefits of preschool experience 
occur. Longitudinal studies, some of which 
have followed presdiool graduates all the way 
into adulthood, have identified many positive 
and significant relationships between pre- 
school participation and task-related, social, 
and attitudinal outcomes. According to the re- 
searchers and reviewers whose work was 
consulted in preparation for this report, pre- 
school graduates outshine nonparticipants in 
the following areas: 

• Fewer referrals for remedial classes 
or special education. Preschool gradu- 
ates were more likely to remain in regular 
classes throu^^out their public school 
years (Bemieta-(3ement, et aL 1985; Con- 
sortium for Longitudinal Studies 1983; 
Featherstone 1986; Grray, et aL 1982; 
Illinois State Board of Education 1985; 
Irvine 1982; Lazar and Darlington 1932; 



Schweinhart 1985; Stallings and Stipek 
1986; Powell 1986). 

• Fewer retentions. Presdiool graduates 
were less likely to repeat grades (Berru- 
eta-C!lement, et aL 1985; Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies 1983; Gray, et aL 
1982; Illinois State Board of Education 
1985; Irvine 1982; Lazar and Darlington 
1982; Schweinhart 1985; StalUngs and 
Stipek 1986; PoweU 1986X 

^ Higher grader Graduates had fewer 
failing grades throue^out their school 
years (Benrueta-Clement, et aL 1985; 
Consortium for Longitudinal Studies 
1983; Featherstone 1986; Illinois State 
Board of Education 1985; Schweinhart 
1985X 

• Greater social and emotional matur- 
ity* Those who attended preschool re • 
ceived higher teacher ratings on meatures 
of social and emotional maturity (Bemx- 
eta-Clement, et aL 1985; Illinois State 
Board of Education 1985; Irvine 1982X 

• More frequent hii^ school gradu- 
ation/GEDcompletion« Preschool 
graduates completed hi^ school in 
greater numbers (Berrueta-CTlement, et al. 
1985; Consortium for Longitudinal Stud- 
ies 1983; Featherstone 1986; Illinois State 
Board of Education 1985; Schweinhart 
1985X 

• Greater academic motivation, on-task 
behavior, capacity for independent 
work, and time spent on homework 
Preschool participants were rated higher 
than nonparticipants on these measures 
(Bronson, et al* 1985; Illinois State Board 
of Education 1985; Irvine 1982; Lazar and 
Darlington 1982; Schweinhart 1985; 
Stallings and Stipek 1986; Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies; Berrueta-Clement, 
et al. 1985; Miller and Pyer 1975X 

• Lower incidence of absenteeism/ 
detentions* Graduates had lower inci- 
dences of absenteeism and detentions 
(Illinois State Board of Education 1985X 

• Better attitudes toward schooL Pre- 
school graduates had much higher scores 
on measures of attitude toward school and 
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toward particular subject areas (Berrueta* 
Clement, et al. 1985; Consortium for Lon* 
gitudinal Studies 1983; Lazar and Dar* 
lington 1982; Miller and Dyer 1975). 

• Better self-etteenit greater Internal 
locus of control. Those who attended 
preschool had hii^er scores on self-esteem 
and locus of control measures than did 
those who did not attend preschool (Berru- 
eta-Clement| et al. 1985; Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies; Illinois State Board 
of Education 1985). 

• Lower incidence of Olegitimate 
piegnan^^ drug abuie^ and delin- 
quent acta. Older students who had 
attended preschool as small children had 
lower incidences of these behaviors, ac- 
cording to self-reports (Featherstone 1986; 
Stailings and Stipek 1986; Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies 1983; Berrueta- 
Clement 1985; Powell 1986; Schweinhart, 
et al. 1986; Gersten 1986). 

• More sports participation. Preschool 
graduates were more likely to engcge in 
school-sponsored sports (Powell 1986; 
Gray.etal. 1982). 

• Hii^er future aapirations^ more 
postaecondary education. Preschool 
graduates had higher aspirations for their 
iutures than nonparticipants and were 
more likely to enroll in postsecondary 
programs (Featherstone 1986; Consortium 
for Longitudh:al Studies; Berrueta- 
Clement, et al. 1985; Schweinhart 1985; 
Lazar and Darlington; Stailings and 
Stipek 1986). 

Once out of school, young people who had 
attended preschool continued to make a better 
showing in life than those who had not They 
were found to have: 

• Higher employment rates and better 
earnings and» correspondingly^ a 
lower incidence of dependence on 
welfiure (Berrueta-CIement, et al. 1965; 
Consortium for Longitudinal Studies 
1983; Gray, et al. 1982; Illinois State 
Board of Education 1985; Irvine 1982; 
Lazar and Darlington 1982; Schweinhart 
1985; Stailings and Stipek 1986). 



• Fewer arrests and antisocial acts 

(Berrueta-Clement, et al. 1985; Consor- 
tium for Longitudinal Studies 1983; 
Featherstone 1986; Irvine 1982; Lazar and 
Darlington 1982). 

• Better relationships with fSeunily 
members^ a higher incidence of 
volunteer work» and more frequent 
church attendance (Berrueta-Clement, 
et al. 1985; Lazar and Darlington 1982). 

While parents* reactions to their children's 
preschool experience is not a m^jor focus of 
this report, it is well worth noting that some 
researchers have compared the attitudes of 
parents whose children attended preschool 
with those whose children did not These 
researchers foimd that parents of preschool 
graduates: 

• Had better attitudes towards their 
children's schooling Ollinois State 
Board of Education 1985; Lazar and 
Darlington 1982). 

• Had hi^er expectations for their 
children's learning and greater satis- 
faction with their children's 
achievements (Consortium for Longitu- 
dinal Studies 1983; Featherstone 1986). 

• Contacted teachers more often, even 
though their children had fewer 
school problems than children who 
had not been to preschool (Feather* 
stone 1986). 

Preschool attendance and finishing high 
school? Staying out of trouble with the law? 
Attending church! While the relationship 
between even veiy good preschool programs 
and these much later events may seem very 
tenuous, several of the researchers and 
reviewers in this area have posited causal 
models to explain such relationships. The 
general theme of these models is that good 
early experiences can set in motion a chain of 
events that pervades the child's life through 
hig^ school and beyond, increasing the quaUty 
ofhis/her life e7i)eriences along the way. One 
such model is offered by Berrueta-Clementi et 
al. (1985X who summarize its workings as 
fallows: 
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...the causal model confinns that 
preschool education provides poor 
children witii a liead start** both 
intellectually and socially* It sug- 
gests that the initial effect of pre- 
school oh intellectual performance 
genmtes long-term.effects 
fliroiii^ its intermediate effbcts 
on scholastic achievement di- 
reccly, and on commitment to 
schooling and scholastic place- 
ment, which indirect^ affect 
scholastic achievement lhes6 
intermediate effects are important 
in their own ri|^t— increasing 
subjects' maturity, reducing their 
need for special education serv- 
ices, enhancing their scholastic 
achievement, and eventually 
helping them to stay in school 
longer. Finally, the effects of 
preschool have extended beyond 
school into the adult world as 
these young people have found 
more employment and have expe- 
rienced less involvement in delin- 
quent activities than their no- 
preschool counterparts, (p. 267) 

Effects on Different 
Student Populations 

As noted above, the migority of the preschool 
education research has been conducted with 
economically disadvantaged populations. The 
findings cited previously make clear that 
these children benefit greatly from preschool 
educational experiences. We also know that 
early childhood education is very beneficial for 
handicapped children (Casto and Mastropieri 
1986), and educational literature abounds 
with stories of the positive effects of the early 
stimulation and learning opportunities offered 
to those we regard as gifled and talented. 

What about middle class children? A 1985 
review effort conducted hy the Illinois State 
Board of Education included data on both low- 
income and middle class preschoolers. After 
noting that the youngsters from low-income 
homes benefitted most from preschool partici- 
pation, the reviewers stated that preschool 
may enhance the development and learning of 
middle class children as well. "There are 
some initial findings that socioeconomically 
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advantaged children, although generally not 
considered at risk for educational and aocial 
failure, may nevertheless benefit fipom pre- 
school education.** (p. 17) Most investigators 
seem to agree that more research would be 
required to determine the effects of preschool 
experiences in the lives of these children. 

Some investigators (Illinois State Board of 
Education 1985; Consortium for Longitudinal 
Studies 1983) have soui^t to determine 
whether preschool participation affects 
students differentially based on factors such 
as IQ, sex, birth order, one- or two-parent 
family composition, whether the mother works 
outside the home, etc. Most studies have 
found no differences, and the few studies 
which did note some differences did not find 
significant ones. 

Differential Effects of 

Program Models 
and Teaching Practices 

We have been discussing the effects of pre- 
school experiences in general on the cognitive 
and noncognitive development of participants. 
Some investigators have taken this analysis a 
step further, asking whether some approaches 
to working with preschool children might be 
more beneficial tiian others. Findings are 
cited below, organized hy the kind of inquiries 
made hy various researchers. 

The importance of health and social serv* 
ices. Bronson,etal. (1985), the Consortium 
for Longitudinal Studies (1983), Gray, et al. 
(1982), and others have found that health and 
social services for disadvantaged children and 
their families are an essential component of 
successfiil preschool programs. They remind 
us that the deficits experienced hy theue 
children extend beyond those that can be 
remediated in the classroom, and that these 
physical and social service needs must be met 
if educational services are to have significant 
impact 

Parent education and involvement. Vir- 
tually all successful programs have parent 
education and parent involvement compo- 
nents, and nearly all investigators cite these 
as critical to program success. Cotton and 
Green's 1988 review of the parent invohrement 
research revealed the powerful effects of such 
invohrement on children's learning and the 
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learning of veiy young children in particular* 
The early childhood education research 
underftcores the importance of parent partici- 
pataon, including the finding that the more 
intensively parents are involvedi the greater 
are the cognitive and noncognitive benefits to 
their children (Bronfenbrenner 1974; Irvine 
1982). As Bronson, et aL (1985) summarised, 

Education and support services 
to parents of young children 
coupled with early education 
programs for the children should 
be recognized as aa essential 
part of iiigh quality elementary 
school curriculum. Early detec- 
tion and prevention of learning 
difficulties is effective, and less 
expensive in the long run, than 
remediation, (p. 254) 

Programs focusing on language develop- 
ment McKey, et al. (1985), Chicago Public 
Schools (1985), Smothergin, et al. (1971), and 
others have found that <fisadvantaged chil- 
dren exhibit greater long-term achievement 
when the preschool programs they attend 
concentrate on language development activi- 
ties. 

Class size. Most investigators who have 
examined the discrete effects of different pro- 
gram elements have identified small class size 
(or, at any rate, a small student-teacher ratio) 
as vital to quality programs. While different 
ratios are cited, most researchers seem to 
agree that the student-teacher ratio should 
not go above 16:1, and many favor a 10:1 ratio 
for four-year-olds. A 1985 report 1^ the 
Chicago Public Schools found that children 
performed better in a small half-day kinder- 
garten class (16:1) than in an all-diy class 
with a 28:1 rntio. 

Like the general class size research (summa- 
rized In Robinson and ^ittebols, 1986), the 
early childhood education research indicates 
that smaller class size benefits children by 
allowing for more individual attention and 
making possible teaching practices which are 
not feasible in laiger groups. 

Program continuity. Efforts made to 
increase program continuity also increase 
program effectiveness ((Chicago Public Schools 
1985; Irvine, et al. 1980; Illinois State Board 
of Education 1985; McKey, et aL 1985, Gray, 



et al. 1982). Carefiil secjuencing of materials 
and activities, based on knowledge of earfy 
child development, is a key factor in program 
success. Investigators have also noted im- 
provements in student outcomes when pre- 
school, kindergarten, and firstgrade teachers 
work together to insure program continuity 
firom year to year. As Irvine, etaL (1980) 
state, *If there is a concerted effort to build on 
the Ihe K experience as the children progress 
through kindergarten and first grade, the 
positive effecte of Pre K can bii maintained.'* 
(p. 7) 

Inservice for teachers. The general re- 
search on the effecte of teacher inservice tells 
us that professional development for teachers 
pays off in terms of improved student out- 
comes. Irvine, etal. (1980), Chicago Public 
Schools (1985) and oUiers^have identified 
benefite when inservice for early childhood 
spedaliste focuses directly on early child 
development, ways to achieve program conti- 
nuity, and ways to involve and work with 
parente. 

Different curriculum models. Should 
yoimg children receive instruction in school- 
related skills in the spirit of fostering familiar- 
ity with academic activities, or should atten- 
tion to academic skill building be left for later 
in their school experience? Should they select 
most of their own activities or should these be 
teacher selected and directed? 

This matter of the relative merits of different 
program models is probably the most contro- 
versial issue in the early childhood education 
field. Considerable research effort has been 
put forth to determine whether young children 
benefit more fit>m programmed learning 
programs (such as Dister), open firamework 
programs (such as High/Scope), child-centered 
programs (a traditional nurseiy school ap- 
proach), or some ot>ier program model. 

Some researchers have compared different 
preschool program approaches and found one 
or another of them to be superior to others. 
For example, Huston-Stein, et al. (1977) found 
that less-structured programs with more 
child-selected activities to be more beneficial 
than other approaches in fostering imagina- 
tion, task persistence, and independence. 
Other investigators have found, not surpris- 
inglyi that more didactic, academically ori- 
ented programs produce greater f>hort*term 
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cognitive gains than other models (Schwein- 
hart, et al. 1986; Gersten 1986; Huston-Stein, 
et al. 1977). On the other hand» Schweinhart, 
et al. (1986) found that teenagers who had 
participated in didactic programs as small 
children engaged in far more negative social 
behavior when they grew older. 

While these findings need to be considered* a 
more frequently drawn conclusion of the com* 
parative research is that all of these ap- 
proaches can be effective if th^ include the 
previously dted elements whidi seem critical 
to program success. Some researchers (Powell 
1986; Miller and I)yer 1975) have identified 
differential effects of program models based on 
subject area and sex of participant, but most 
investigators have determined that the migor 
preschool curriculum models can all confer 
cognitive and noncognitive benefits if they 
provide in service for teachers and aides, 
involve parents, keep to small class size, and 
maintain program continuity. At the conclu- 
sion of their investigations of different ap- 
proaches, Lazar and Darlington (1982) state: 

The results indicate that hig^ 
quality programs with careful 
design and supervision, using a 
variety of strategies, can be effec- 
tive, and that these various 
strategies can be effective for 
different types of low-income 
children. This gives program 
planners the flexibility to be 
responsive to local needs and 
parental inputs in designing 
programs which build on 
strengths and abilities of the 
families they serve, (p. 65) 

Half-Day Versus Full-Day Kindergarten. 
What about the half-day/full-day kindergarten 
issue? Full-day kindergarten programs were 
originally developed to increase the school 
readiness of disadvantaged children, thus 
improving their chances for success through- . 
out their school years. But do full-day pro- 
gronis actually achieve this goal? 

Most researchers have found that disadvan- 
taged children do reap greater short-term 
benefits from full-day programs than from 
traditional half-day kindergarten (Chicago 
Public Schools 1985; Herman 19S4; Nieman 
and Gastright 1981; Karweit 1988). Findings 
are less conclusive regarding long-term 



benefits, altltougl:* ^he evidence suggests that 
full-day kindeigair t^!n graduates experience 
many of the same f.^enefits as those who 
attend preschool indeed, Neiman and Gras- 
trig^t found that fSitadvantaged children who 
attend preschool mid full-day kindergarten 
outperformed their counterparts who did not 
attend preschool and attended only half-day 
kindergarten. 

Congruence Between the 
Early Cbildhood Education 

Research and the 
Effective Schooling Research 

The findings regarding effective practices in 
early childhood programs are congruent with 
those effective schooling research findings 
that have relevance for young children. Both 
bodies of literature identify iio following as 
critical components of effective schooling: 

• Matching instructional resources and 
teaching activities to the developmental 
levels of the chi ldren 

• Holding high exi^ectations for all children 
and taking steps to insure that they will 
be prepared for success at Uieir next level 
of education 

• I^ing sure that activities flow from 
previous activities and learnings and into 
future ones; explaining these connections 
to the children as part of the activity 

^ Previewing lessons, giving clear direc- 
tions, and checking student understanding 

• Allowing children plenty of opportunity for 
guided and independent practice with new 
concepts and skills 

• Monitoring student activities and provid- 
ing help as needed 

• Communicating warmth and caring to 
children 

• Building good continuity across grade 
levels and making sure teachers know 
where their curriculum fits into the 
overall school curriculum 
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• Allocating and making use of time in ways 
that meet program goals 

• Provirling staff development oppoitunities 
with an emphasis upon skill building 

• Engaging the involvement of parents, 
providing them an array of involvement 
opportunities, and building teadieri^ ca- 
pacity to woik effectively with parents 

WelMesigned educational programs for 
young, economically disadvantaged children 
can clearly affect their lives for the better, 
both during their school years and beyond 
These programs also enhance &e development 
of other children, particularly the handli- 
capped. Economic analyses indicate that 
providing such programs is an excellent 
investment in the future c^our society (Bar- 
nett and Escobar, 1987X All that is required 
is the willingness to take action, as noted 
the Consortium for Longitudinal Studies in its 
1983 report* 

Periiaps, if we are sufficiently 
insistent, our society will one day 
be willing to make long-range in- 
vestments in our children and in 
the quest for ways to improve 
their ability to succeed in life, 
(p. 466) 
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Bamett, W,S,, and Escobar, C-M- *The Eco- 
nomics of Early Intervention: A 
Review," Review of Educational Re- 
search 67(1987): 387-414. 

Reviews the empirical evidence regard- 
ing the cost-benefit relationship of early 
childhood education. Identifies the 
structure, participants, and student 
outcomes of a variety of preschool pro- 
grams. The economic benefits of early 
childhood programs have not been ex- 
tensively nor rigorously stucfied, but a 
few studies do provide strong evidence 
that early intervention for disadvan- 
taged children can be a sound economic 
investment 



Berrueta-Clement, J.R; Bamett, W-S,; and 
WeikaTt,D.R •Changed Lves-^The 
Effects of the Peny Presch«K)l Program 
on Youths Throuc^ Age 19.** In Educa- 
tion Studies Review Annual, Volume 10, 
edited by LH. Aiken and B.H. Kehrer. 
Beverly Hills, CA: SAGE PubUcations, 
1985,257-279. 

Presents findings fi*om the large-scale 
lon«;itudinal study of the effects of the 
Pcny Preschool Program in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. Reports findings in many 
school-related and nonschool a^eas and 
concludes that the program has been 
extremely effective in improving partici- 
pants' life experiences. Includes an eco- 
nomic analysis of the program. 

Bronfenbrenner, U. A Report o.t Longitudinal 
Evaluatione ofPnachool Programs, Vol 
11: h Early Intervention Efjfeclve? 
Washington, D.C.: Office of Child De- 
velopment, DHEW, 1C74. (ED 093 601) 

Reviews twelve studies on the effects of 
early intervention with children ranging 
in age from one to cix. Children were 
found to show cognitive gains, but these 
declined progressively after program 
completion. The children from tho most 
deprived backgrounds showed the 
smallest gains. Home intervention 
appeared crucial to program success for 
very young children. 

Bronson, M.B.; Pierson, D.E.; and Tivnan, T. 
The Effects of Early Education on 
Children's Competence in Elementaty 
School.'' In Evaluation Studies Review 
Annual, Vol. 10, edited by L.H. Aiken 
and B.H. Kehren Beverly Hills, CA: 
SAGE Publications, 1985, 243-256. 

Investigates the effects of the Brookline 
Early Education Project (BEEP) on the 
classroom behavior of a socioeconomi- 
cally heterogeneous population of 
children. Experimental children outper- 
formed controls on observational mea'*- 
ures of mastery skills, social skills, and 
use of time. 
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Casto, 6., and Mastropierii MA The Effi- 
ca^ofEarly Intervention Programs: A 
Meta-Analysis." Exceptional Children 
52(1986): 417-424. 

Reviews 74 research studies which have 
investigated the effectiveness of early 
intervention with handicapped pres* 
choolers. Such intervention was found 
to be esctremely beneficial; and longer, 
more intensive programs were found to 
be most benefical. 

Chicago Public Schools. Meeting the National 
Mandate: Chicago's Government 
Funded Kindergarten Programs. 
Chicago, IL: Chicago Public Schools, 
1985. 

Reports findings firom an evaluation of 
110 kindergarten programs in the Chi* 
cag6 Public Schools during 1983-84. 
Most participants were disadvantaged 
black children. The report discusses the 
effects of class size; compares fiill* and 
half-day programs; and discusses 
mservice, parent involvement, time use, 
teacher perceptions, and student 
achievement. 

Consortium for Longitudinal Studies. As the 
Twig is Bent, lasting Effects of Pre- 
school Programs. Hillsdale, NJ: Law- 
rence Erlbaum Associates, Publishers, 
1983. 

Investigates the long-term effects of 
participation in a variety of preschool 
programs. Effects of individual pro- 
grams are accompanied an analysis 
across a dozen different preschool 
program studies. Preschool was found 
to produce lasting cognitive and affec- 
tive benefits. 

Cotton, K, and Green, JLK Parent Involve- 
ment in Education. Portland, OR: 
Northwest Regional Educational Labo- 
ratoiy, 1988 (draft). 

Reviews research on the effects of 
parent involvement on the cognitive and 
noncognitive development of students of 
various ages and socioeconomic back- 
grounds. Concludes that parent in- 
volvement is extremely beneficial and 



the more extensively parents are 
involved, the more positive are the 
effects on students and families. 

Featherstone, R 'Treschool: It Does Make a 
Difference." JVincipo/ 65(1986): 16-17. 

Reviews several recent studies which 
focused on the short* and long-term 
effects of preschool participation on 
cognitive and social outcomes. While 
corroborating the findings of previous 
research about IQ and achievement test 
scores (preschool boosts these scores 
onfy temporarily), recent researchers 
have identified an array of cognitive and 
social benefits produced by preschool 
participation. Benefical effects on 
parents are also noted. 

Gfersten, R. Itesponse to 'Consequences of 
Three Preschool Curriculum Models 
through Age 15."* Early Childhood Re- 
search Quarterly 1(1986): 293-302. 

Critiques the methods used in a recent 
longitudinal study of preschool effects 
and the conclusions drawn hy the 
authors of that study. The previous 
study, which indicated that Distar 
preschoolers had more sodal problems 
later in life than other students, is 
criticized in this article on grounds of 
small sample size, misleading criteria 
for statistical significance, the extensive 
use of self-reports, etc. 

GkV. S.W.; Ramsey, B.K; and Klaus, RA 
From 3 to 20: The Early Training 
Prqject. Baltimore, MD: University 
Park Press, 1982. 

Describes the project and offers findings 
fir m a study of its long-term effects. 
The project served low-income children 
and was designed to enhance percep- 
tual/cognitive and language develop- 
ment through the use of carefully 
sequenced materials and activities. 
Project children outperformed controls 
on intellectual performance throiif^ 
grade four and surpassed them on 
measures such as special education 
referrals and retentions. 
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Herman, The Case fi>r the All-Day IGn- 
dergarten. PDKFa8tback205. Bloom- 
ington, IN: Phi Delta Kappa Educa- 
tional Foundaf vo, 1984* 

Pre8en^8 the issues surrounding the all- 
day versus half-dqr Idnde^sarten con- 
troverqr and dtes research comparing 
the two approaches. Describes in detail 
one all-day ogram, discusses typical 
learning imd emotional problems 
encountered in the aU-day setting, and 
provides a diecklist for establishing an 
all-day program. 

Huston-Stein, A.; FViedrich-Cofer, L.; and 
Susman,EJ. '^e Relation of Class- 
room Structure to Social Behavior, 
Imaginative Play, and Self-Regulation 
of Economically Disadvantaged 
Children^'' Child Development 48(1977): 
908-916. 

Compares the effects produced when 
preschool children are in highty stnxc- 
tured, adult*directed classes as opposed 
to those produced less structured 
classes with more child selected activi- 
ties. Children in 13 urban Head Start 
classes participated. Children in low- 
structure classes engaged in more 
prosocial behavior with peers, mor^ 
imaginative play, more aggressive' 
behavior, and more independent task 
persistence. High-structure children 
were more attentive and obedient 

Illinois State Board of Education. Effective- 
ness of Early Childhood Education Pro- 
grams: A Review of Research. Spring- 
field, IL: Department of Planning, 
Research, and Evaluation, 1985. (ED 
260 825) 

Reviews research and evaluation 
studies of early childhood programs. 
Participants in preschool programs had 
higher IQs and adiievement levels than 
nonparticipants, and some of these 
beneficial effects persisted into the 
teenage years. Participants also out- 
shone their counterparts on noncogni- 
tive measures. 



Irvine, D J. Evaluation of the New York State 
Experimental Prekindergarten Program. 
Albany, NY: New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1982. (ED 217 980) 

Reports the results of a longitudinal 
study of the effects of an experimental 
preldndergarten program on the cogni- 
tive and noncognitive development of 
participating ^dren. Also reports the 
results of a substudy of the effectiveness 
of providing staff development to 
enhance program continuity. 

Irvine, D.; Flint, D.; Ifidc, T.L.; Horan, M.D.; 
andKukukyS.B. Continuity (^Learn- 
ing Bsqperiences: A Key to Long-Range 
Effects of Prekinderffvien. Albany, NY: 
New York State Education Department, 
1980. 

Investigates the effects of increased 
continuity in early childhood education 
on the general reasoning ability and 
knowledge of \^eibal concepts of pro- 
gram children. Staff in seven districts 
received training designed to increase 
continuity among the schooFs preschool, 
kinderguten and first grade programs. 
Experimental children ou^erformed 
controls. 

Karweit,N. Effective Elementary Programs 
and Practices for M-Risk Students. Bal- 
timore,!^: Center for Research on 
Elementary and Middle Schools, Johns 
Hopkins University, 1988. 

Discusses research on programs and 
practices fbr preschool, kindergarten 
and elementary level children and looks 
at the implications of research findings 
for program development for disadvan- 
taged children. 

Lazar, I., and Darlington, R. Lasting Effects 
of Early Education: A Report from the 
Consortium for Longitudinal Studies. 
Monographs of the Society for Research 
in Child Development, Serial No. 19u, 
Vol.47,Nos.2.3, 1982. 

Investigates the long-term effects of 
early childhood education on disadvan- 
taged children. Twelve investigators, 
who had designed md conducted 
programs in the 1960s, pooled their 
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original data and conducted a collabora- 
tive foUow-up of the original subjects, 
then ages 9*19* Descriptions of each 
program, evaluation results, and overall 
effects are included 

MeKey, RH.; Condelli, L*; Ganson, R; Bar- 
rett, B J.; McConk^, C*; and Plans, 
hLC. The Impact of Head Stcrt on 
Children, FamiUeSf and Communities. 
Final Report of the Head Start Evalu- 
ation, Synthesis and Utilization Project 
Washington, DC: CSR, Ina, 1985* (ED 
263 984) 

^plies the statistical tedmiques of 
meta-analysis and other methodologies 
to virtually all existing published and 
unpublished Head Start researdu Cor- 
roborates previous research on pre- 
school programs regarding declining 
achievement benefits, but notes that 
former Head Starters are less hkefy to 
repeat grades or to be placed in q>eciaJ[ 
classes than non-Head Startert* Pre- 
sents extensive information regarding 
the impact cf Head Start on children's 
health, on families, and on communi- 
ties* 

Miller, L.B., and Dyer, J.L. Four Preschool 
Programs: Their Dimensions and 
Effects. Monogn^hsoftheSodefyfor 
Researdi in Child Development, Serial 
No. 162, Vol. 40, Nos. 5-6, 1975. 

Reports results from an experimental 
comparison of four preldndergarteu 
programs and a three-year follow-up 
thiou^ second grade. Programs in- 
fhicJed: Montessori, Traditional (enrich- 
ment), Bereiter-Engelemann, and 
Darcee. All programs produced IQ and 
achievement gains, but these did not 
persist over time. Noncognitive effects 
detectable after four years were iii the 
areas of motivation and attitudes. 

Nieman,]tH.,andGastri^t,J.F. The Long- 
Term Effects of Tide I Preschool and 
All-Day Kndergarten." Phi Delta 
Kappan 63(1981): 184-185. 

Compares the fourth and eighth grade 
school performance of children who had 
attended both presdiool and all-day 



kindergarten with the performance of 
those who did not attend preschool and 
attended kindergarten only half-days. 
The preschool/all-day kindergarten 
group scoredhig^er in both math and 
reading at both the fourth and eighth 
grade levels. They also repeated fewer 
grades and eiqperieaced fewer referrals 
to special classes. 

Northwest R^onal Educational Laboratory. 
Effective Schooling Practices: ARe- 
search Synthesis. Portland, OR: 
NWREL,1984. 

Presents, In list form, the classvt>om, 
school, and district ^aracteristics 
whidi researdi has found to be posi- 
tivety related to student achievement 
and behavioral outcomes. Draws from 
nearly 300 primary and secondary 
sources. 

Powell, DJL "Effects ofProgram Models and 
Teaching Practices.* Yoang Children 
4ia986):f50^7. 

Reviews findings of selected studies on 
the effects of different types of preschool 
programs and teaching practices on 
children's later academic and social 
behavior. Studty findings do not permit 
firm, general conclusions about the 
relative effectiveness of different ap- 
proaches, but there are indications of 
patterns and of directions for further 
research. 

Puleo, V.T. -A Review and Critique of Re- 
search on Full-Day Kindergarten.'' The 
Elementary School Journal 88(1988}: 
427-439. 

Identifies the many methodological 
flaws and other limitations of the full- 
day/half-day kindergarten research and 
cites findings emerging firom this 
research. Full-day kindergarten was 
found to produce greater short-term and 
long-term gains, especially for disadvan- 
taged children. Reducing class size was 
more effective than extending the 
kindergarten day. No differences were 
noted for noncognitive outcomes. 
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Schweinhart, The Pre9chool Challenge. 
Hijji/Scope Early Childhood Poliqr 
Papers, No, 4. Ypsilanti, MI: Hi^ 
Scope Educational Researdi Foui^da* 
tion,1985. 

Discusses the hi^ percentage of pre- 
8chool*age diildren who are living in 
poverty and the likelihood that these 
i:hildr« will remain poor all their lives 
without intervention* Reviews research 
on the effectiveness of early diildhood 
programs in combatting the negative 
academic and social consequences cf 
poverty. 

Schweinhart» LJ.; Weikart, DP.; and Lamer, 
MB. "Consequences of Three Preschool 
Curriculum Models llm>u|^ Age 15 * 
EaHy Childhood Beeearch Quc^ly 
(1986): 15^. 

Compares the effects of three p^'^esdiool 
curricula— flie Hig^i/Scope model, the 
Distar model, and a traditional nursery 
school modeWon various fSsictors in the 
lives of previous participants at the age 
of 15. Programs were rou^ly equal in 
producing IQ and adiievement gains. 
Social and behavioral outcomes greatly 
favored Hig^i/Scope and traditional 
nursery school cr.^r Distar. 

Smothergill, N.L.; 01son» P.; and Moore, S.6. 
The Effects of Manipulation of Teadier 
Communication Style in the Preschool" 
Child Development 420971): 1229-1239. 

Compares the effects of two teaching 
styles on the classroom behavior of 12 
preschoolers. Half experienced an 
elaborative style in whidi teachers gave 
elaborate task informatfen and encour- 
aged children's comments and involve- 
ment, while the other haff were ^ven 
only necessary task infoi'mation and no 
encouragement The elaborative group 
ou^rformed their peers on verbal 
tasks; no differences were noted in 
nonverbal task&* 

Stallings, JA; and Stipek, D. ""Research on 
Ear^r Childhood and Elementary School 
Teaching Programs."* In Handbook of 
Research on Teaching. Third Ed. 
Edited lvM.C.Wittrock. New York: 
Macmillan Publishing Co., 1986. 
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Reviews several laige-scale longitudinal 
stiadies on the cognitive and affective 
outcomes of preschool programs. Pro- 
grams utilising different models and 
teadiing strategies were found to be 
effective, idth their participants signifi- 
cantly ou^rforming controls on meas- 
ures of IQ, adiievement, dropout rates, 
retention, referrals to special classes, 
teen pregnandes, employment, arrests, 
etc The diapter also reviews elemen- 
tary level programs and' examines in 
detail the techniques of mastery learn- 
ing and cooperative learning. 



Other References 

Brown, B. *Head Start: How Research 
Changed Public Policy.* Young ChU- 
d>m40a98S):9-13. 

Traces the history of research conducted 
on the effects of Head Start programs 
and the wi^ researdi results— and 
interpretations of them— have influ- 
enced Head Start policy and funding. 

Cheever, D.S., Jr., and Ryder, A.E. •Quality: 
The Key to Successful Programs.* Prin- 
cipal 6(1986): 18-21. 

Discusses the benefits to individuals 
and to sodefy of earfy childhood educa- 
tion programs, and identifies compo* 
nents of hig^-quality programs. Pro- 
vides an overview of sorae of the re- 
seardi on the cognitive, affective, and 
economic outcomes of preschool pro- 
grams. 

Coundl of Chief State School Officers. A 
Guide for State Action: Early Child- 
hood and Family Education. Washing- 
ton, DC: CESSO, November 1988. 

Describes current early childhood needs 
and provisions in various states and in 
the nation as a whole and offers recom- 
mendations for the establishment of 
programs for young children and their 
families. 
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Cowle8,M* "IBarly Childhood Curriculum.^ 
Acting on What We Kiow: Developing 
Effective Programe for Young C/vUdren, 
edited by K J« Swidt, and K Castie. 
Little Rodc^AK: Southern Association 
on Children Under Six, 1985. (ED 262 
865) 

Identifies the beneficial offer ts of hifi^- 
qoality earfy diildhood education pro- 
grams and specifies the components of 
elective programs. 

Day,B.D. "Whatfs Happening in Earty Child- 
hood Fh^rams Across tite United 
States.'' InC.Warger(ed.)A/i^an:e 
Guide to Public School Early Childhood 
Programs. Alexandria, VA: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, 1988. 

Identifies trends in earfy diildhood 
education programming and includes 
data on state initiatives regarding 
preschool programs. 

EQdnd, D. '^ucating the Very Young: A 
CaU for Clear Thinking.'' NBA Today 
6(1988): 22-27. 

Discusses the role of early childhood 
education in society, presents evidence 
regarding the appropriate instructional 
content of preschool programs, exam- 
ines the role of earfy diildhood educa- 
tion in the experience of disadvantaged 
children, reviews program models, and 
discusses the role of the public schools 
in providing preschool programs. 

G]azer,J. 'IQndergarten and Early Sduca- 
ticn: Issues and Problems.* Childhood 
Education 62(1985): 13^18." 

Reviews researdi on the effects of pre- 
school and kindergarten, offers recom- 
mendations, and suggests areas for 
further research to clarify areas where 
research findings are inconclusive. 



Katz, L.G. Current Issues in Early Child- 
hood Education. Champaign, IL: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Early Childhood 
Education, 1987. (ED 281 908) 



Examines issues raised in recent early 
childhood education research and other 
literature. Confirms the effectiveness of 
early childhood programs in general and 
discusses contn /ersies such as the 
advisability of schooling for four-year- 
olds and the most effective preschool 
and iindersarten models. 

Meisels,S.J. The Efficacy of Early Interven- 
tion: WhyAreWeStiHAskingThis 
Questionr Topics in Early Childhood 
Special Education Sa985): 1-11. 

Speculates that uncertainty about the 
effica^ of early intervention comes from 
a lack of clarity r^;arding four basic as- 
sumptions of intervention programs: (1) 
theory of human development, (2) 
specific interventions, (3) how change is 
measured, and (4) procedures for 
selecting participants. 

National Association for the Education of 
Young Children. Good Teaching Prac- 
ticesfbr4-andS'Year-0lds. Washing- 
ton, DC: NAEYC,1986. 

Describes appropriate and inappropri- 
ate practices used with children in 
preschool settings. Includes a bibliogra- 
phy organized by developmental cate- 
gory. 

NASBE Task Force on Early Childhood 

Education. Right fivm the Start: The 
Report of the NASBE Task Force on 
Early Childhood Education. Alexan- 
dria, VA: National Association of State 
Boards of Education, 1988. 

Recommends that early diildhood imits 
be established in elementary schools 
and that public schools develop partner* 
ships with other ECE programs and 
community agencies. 

National Black Child Development Institute. 
Safeguards: Guidelines for Establishing 
Programs for Four-Year-Olds in the 
Public Schools. Washington, DC: The 
National Black Child Development 
Institute, 1987. 
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Identifies and elaborates on ten preeon* 
ditions for effective public school pre- 
school education, particular^ for black 
children* 



Rob!n8on»6J;.,and^ttebol8,J*H* Class 
Size Besearck: A RelaUd Cluster 
Analysis. ERS Research Brief. Arling- 
ton, VA: Educational Beseardi Service, 
Inc., 1986* 

Summarizes 100 research studies 
conducted between 1950 and 1985 and 
uses a clustering approach to group and 
resronp the studies into 18 migo^ areas 
of concern. Conclusions are offered for 
each of the 18 areas* 

Schweinhart, L. J* Early Childhood Dzvekp- 
ment Programs in the Eighties: The 
National Picture. Ypsilanti, MI: Bi^ 
Scope Early Childhood Policy Papers, 
No* 1,1985* (ED 262 902) 

Reports on the status of eaxfy childhood 
care and education in the U*S* in the 
1980s, with a special focus on federally 
funded programs* A discussion of pre- 
primaiy populations and program en- 
rollment is followed fay a discussion of 
federal and state ECE programs* 

Schweinhart,LuJ*,andWeikart,D*P* "Evi- 
dence that Good Early ChilcOiood 
Programs Work** Phi Delta Kappan 
66(1985): 545-551* 

Reports the findings of seven longitudi- 
nal studies on the effects of preschool 
programs on the later cognitive and 
noncognitive performance of graduates 
aged 9-21. Findings include that 
graduates experience improved intellec- 
tual performance during early child- 
hood, better scholastic placement and 
achievement in elementary school, and 
a lower rate of delinquency and higher 
rates of high school graduation and 
employment hy age 19* 

Schweinhart, L. J* When the Buck Stops Here: 
What it Takes to Run Good Early Child- 
hood Programs. Presentation at the 
Annual Conference of the National 
Association of State Boards of Educa- 
tion, 1987. 



Identifies critical components in high- 
quality early childhood education pro- 
grams and provides guildelines for 
achieving these* Includes a question- 
naire for users to determine program 
quality* 

Schweinhart,'LJ*; Berrueta-Clement, J*R.; 
Barrett, W*S.; Epstein, A*S*; and 
Weikart,D*P* The Promise of Early 
Childhood Education*" Phi Delta 
Kappan mL98S>. 548-553* 

Reviews findings firom the Perry Pre- 
school Project Study in Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan and looks at the implications of 
these findings for esrfy childhood 
education in general* 

Spencer, M*, and Baskin, L. Microcomputers 
in Early Childhood Education. Urfoana, 
IL: ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary 
and Earty (Childhood Education, 1983* 
(ED 227 967) 

Presents concepts and offers discussions 
of topics related to computers and young 
children, including effects of computer 
use, computer literal, CAI, program- 
ming, computer art, word processing, 
and administrative uses* 

Verzaro-Lawrence, M* "Tlarly Childhood Edu- 
cation: Issues for a New Decade** 
Childhood Education 57(2): 104-109* 

Reviews research firom the seventies on 
the effects of early childhood education 
programs and identifies fixture issues of 
concern to program planners, research- 
ers, and fimding agenda* 

Zigler,E*F* "Should Four-Year-Olds Be In 
Schooir Prmcipo/ 65(1986): 10-13. 

Discusses various aspects of the pre- 
school education issue-4)eneficial, 
neutral or harmfid; compulsory or 
elective; formal education or day care. 
Warns against the notion that early 
childhood education can undo the harm 
caused hy poverty and deprivation* 
Advocates in-school day care for young 
children* 
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Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

ffoS«rf A R$th, Ex$eutly0 Onetor 
eth9lSlmon4lemK$mf^ AMockftHfetor 



ThMhWfitf Rigiona) Educational Laboretoiy (NWREL) is an independent, nonprofit research and development institution established in 1966 to 
li^rtiritinn. government, oommunify agerides, business and labor in improving quafi^ and equaHty in educational programs and processes by: 

-aivelopina and dssemlnating effective educational pnoducts and procedures 

-Ql>nducting research on educational needs and problems 

-«»vidins teclnical assistance in educational problem solving 

-Muatino effectiveness of educational programs and projects 

-i^victng trainino in educational planning, management, evaluation and Instruction 

-•ery%)g as an Information resource on effective educational programs and processes 
inckxino netvvorldng among educational agencies, institutions and individuals in the region 



CMiiM Advancement of Pacific Education 

rfor Natlonai Orloln, Raoe, and Sex 

EqtiiS 

BMSknon4i4G\mmts, DUsotor 
Eduoation and Work 
UirryMcOlufB, Director 
Evaluation and Asseeament 



CJ.L 

IteMk* Hawaii Interactive 
TelSm>%stem 

ChaMaley 
Eduotto Director 

WiiWlinn State Labor Ckxjndl AFUCIO 
RobaA-Barr 

De«i|SU/W06C School of Educaton 
Oregpfiate University 

BarliftBeU 

.Montana 
JudHK)gs 

VWgrin Supenntendentof Public 

liiiitt^irlr (Vice Chainnan) 
SupaAandent 

Missiil Elementary District (Montana) 

RaioittBohanek 
TeadbKv 

CocnMlone School District (Idaho) 

CatMCantsfo ^ . 
AssiMrtD the Secretary for Education 
f States of Micronesia 



WiKaalMnmert 

AlasM0nunissk)ner of Education 
JeanMobashi 

KaurilWi/lntemiediate School (Hawaii) 
VenirilDuncan 

nmpffiipiiliniiiiilniiT of Public Instruction 

JohoSErickson 
SupaAMdent 

UnoMDunty School District (Oregon) 
Jenyllvans 

MilhUiiririendent of PubGc In^^truction 



Uteraoy, Lanouageand 

Communioation 
StBohen RedBr, Director 
Planning and Servlee Coordination 
mxHegmis, Director 
RftD for Imfian Education 
Joe Cobum, Director 
School Improvement 
Bob Bium, Director 
Technolooy 
Don HolzrmgelJXrector 



Weatem Center for Drua^Free School 
and Communnlea 

JuMi A Johnson, Director 



faiatltutional Development and 
Communleationa 

Jeny KirkpatrkK Director 
Finance and Aomlnlatratlve Services 

Joe Jones, Director 



Board of DIrectora 

James E. Ham's 

First Interstate Bank. Portland 



Richard L Hart 

Dean, CoUege of Education 

Boise State university (Idaho) 



Shffley HoDoway 
Supenntendent 

North Slope Borough School Distnct (Alaska) 

Marlys Henderson 
Teai^er 

Fairbanks School District (Alaska) 
William Henslev 

Newest Alaska Native Associaton 

Jerry Jacobson 
Superintendent 

kiano Falls School District (Idaho) 

Spike jorgensen 
Superintendent 

Alaska Gateway School District 

Homer Keams 
Superintendent 

Salem-Keizer School District (Oregon) 

Nancy Keenan 
Montana Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

John Kohl 

College of Education 
Montana State University 

Dale Lambert 
Teacher 

Eastmo.'t School District (Washington) 

Rosiland Lund 
Teacher 

Hiilsboro Union High School District (Oregon) 

Joe MoCracken 
Superintendent 

Lockwood Elementary District (Montana) 



Zola McMurray 
Business Woman 
Lewiston. klaho 

Q. Angela Nagengast 
Teacher 

Great Falls High School (Montana) 

^'ancy W.OItman 

Director, EEC/Affirmative Action 

Weyerhaeuser Company (Washington) 

Bamey C. Parker (Chainnan) 
Superintendent 

iTKlependent District of Boise (Idaho) 

Dennis Ray (Secretary*Treasurer) 
Superintendent 

Waya Walla School District (Washington) 
Patricia Rylander 

Prindpal, Manchester Community School 
Port Orchard, Washington 

Henry Sablan 

Commissioner of Education 
Commonwealtfi of Northern Mariana Islands 

James Scott 
Headmaster 
Catiin Gabel School 
Portfand (Oregon) 

Anita Sukda 

Acting Director of Education 
Guam Department of Education 

Brian Talbott 
Superintendent 

Educational Service District 101 
Spokane (Washington) 

ChariesToguchi 
Superintendent 

Hawaii Department of Education 

LeafofiUiagelelei 

Director of bducation 
Government of American Samoa 



ERIC 



Northwiat #V^r m 



101 8.W. Main SUMt, Suit* SOO 
Portland. Oragon 97204 
»03)27»4500 
OTE: NWRELLAB 
FAX: (503)27$-9480 
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Center for the Advancoment 
of Pacific Education 
1 164 Bishop Street Suite 1409 
Honoyu. Hawaii 96813 
(808)633*1746 
GTE: PRELLAB 
FAX: (608) 523-1741 



